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chiefs of the liquor traffic, the wisdom of prohibition is as evident as that of cur- 
ing the pauperism, crime and political corruption which the liquor traffic causes. 

Prohibition of the liquor traffic on Sundays is now mandatory in every State 
and territory of the Republic. The reasons which make prohibition a wise policy 
on Sundays make it such on all other days of the week. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has recently affirmed the complete 
constitutionality of the principle of prohibition. 

All the churches of the country, except the Roman Catholic and the Protes- 
tant Episcopal, have declared themselves in favor of prohibition. The Methodist 
church teaches that the liquor traffic can never be legalized without sin. The 
Presbyterian church refuses church-membership to rum sellers. 

A drunken people caunot be a free people. Under universal suffrage, prohibi- 
tion is a political necessity, because without it the liquor traffic, as experience in- 
dicates, is sure to become a predominant power in municipal, State, and National 
politics. Every political party that is afraid to offend the whiskey vote is in bond- 
age to the saloon. But the sovereignty of the saloon in great cities is the sov- 
ereignty of the slums. Until prohibition succeeds, average municipal politics will 
ba kept in bondage to the criminal classes. When the path to political preferment 
leads through the gin-mills, free government is a farce and its future is likely to 
be a tragedy. 

To be successful in the United States, the suppression of the liquor traffic must 
be political and national. Only the arm of the National Government will be 
found strong enough to break up the whiskey ring. It is a great advantage to 
secure prohibition in single States ; but, unless the nation forbids inter-State com- 
merce in liquor and ceases to be a partner in its manufacture, and destroys the 
traffic in the territories and other quarters under national control, that advantage 
is largely lost. The perils of the future will make prohibition prohibit. Political 
necessity overthrew slavery. Political necessity will yet make the liquor traffic an 
outlaw by both State and National enactment. The sovereignty of the saloon is in- 
compatible with the safety of popular self-government. A nation that would not 
submit to the South in the saddle will not permanently submit to the saloon in the 
saddle. 

Joseph Cook. 

II. 

A. YANKEE PYTHAGOKAS. 

Mb. A. Beonson Alcott, in honor of whom the Concord School of Philosophy 
held this year a single-day session, ought some day to have his life painted, ex- 
actly as it was, by the side of the lives of his wife and his daughter Louisa. He 
was in some aspects at the level of Plato; yet in others hardly more than a crank: 
singularly gifted in speculative insight, in ethical refinement and in flawless in- 
tegrity, but as empty of practical sense, as destitute of practical energy, and as 
wild in fantastic whims and worthless in every day work, as any mere tramp on 
the high road of modern culture. 

On a delightful October day more than twenty years since, wandering about 
the pleasant paths of Sleepy Hollow and the vicinity, Mr. Alcott related to the 
present writer the story of his eccentric career, in the mood of a man who has 
lived to smile at his own folly. The turning-point, as he related it, was when he 
was trying to carry out some of his absurd theories of labor and diet, etc., 
and Mrs. Alcott finally told him that, although it might do for him, it would not 
do for her and the children. Loftily grieved at this decision of the most excellent 
of practical women, the philosopher withdrew to solitude, as to a crucifixion, re- 
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solved to eat no more, and to give himself a martyr to the cause. Ignorant of the 
unrevealed possibilities of which Tanner was the prophet, the apostle of bran and 
water expected an early interview with the angel of death, and was rather 
disappointed at the end of three days to find nothing happening except some self- 
assertion of appetite, the sting of which brought a suggestion of sense, which said, 
" What better will it be if I die ? Is it not better to live for what can be done, 
even if all cannot be accomplished ?" Thus reasoning, the martyr came out of his 
seclusion and had something to eat, and henceforth became a moony talker about 
the battle which he had failed to organize. 

The earliest example we can recall of his much vaunted gift in conversation 
was an evening at the hospitable Quincy home in Park street, Boston, where the 
hostess had gathered a large company, at fifty cents each, to hear an Alcott con- 
versation and put a little money in the philosopher's pocket. The occasion was 
to be an illustration of conversation on toe high plane of a conception formed by 
Mr. Alcott, and on which he bad taken a patent under favor of the admira- 
tion of his friends. The lofty point of the new theory was, that in genuine con- 
versation we speak by inspiration, and on this sky-piercing theory a large and 
brilliant company found Mr. Alcott impaled speechless. He stated the theory and 
restated it, but could get no farther, and seemed serenely happy at letting us see 
(at fifty cents apiece) that without inspiration no conversation was pos-ible. 

It was a point of the theory that apt inquiry from the disciple might serve to 
tap the master's inspiration. So Mr. Emerson, the most practical of fine dreamers, 
humbly casting eyes of beautiful discipleship up to the master on the tripod, sought 
by apt inquiry to tickle the great soul into talk, but absolutely without the slightest 
effect. The master was serenely indifferent to everything but the very small 
mouse which the new Mt. Sinai had brought forth, and we went our way without 
our money at the door, a concession cheerfully made to the most interesting of 
objects of charity. 

It was soon enough, however, that Mr. Alcott got down from his theory and 
talked so readily, so fluently and freely and so aimlessly to all ordinary purpose, 
that unless he had the whole occasion, it was hardly safe to get him started. Of 
his fine spirit, his beautiful simplicity and purity of character, his deep wisdom in 
things of the spirit, and his measurably conservative temper among radical 
thinkers who regarded him as a leader, tnere could be no doubt. But very much 
that he said rose so far into the air of vague speculation as to lose all value and 
even lack all interest, and there remains little result of his long and singular life, 
except a name as perhaps a Yankee Pythagoras, who, for some rare thoughts and 
fine words, will have the fame of a philosopher with very little philosophy to show 
for it. His practical daughter did a work and made a mark a hundred fold better 
and deeper than that of her speculative and unpractical father. 

E. C. Towne. 

III. 

THE PEOPLE'S BANKS. 

Every impulse of the wage-earners of our country toward the promotion of 
thrifty habits among themselves, and also the well-meant assistance of those out- 
side of the above classification in forming societies for this purpose, should meet 
with hearty encouragement. So the reference in the letter of Henry Melrose, in 
the July Review, to postal savings banks, is timely. No doubt such a system of 
banking would be of great benefit to our workers ; but without waiting for fur- 
ther legislation, they are themselves establishing banks in considerable numbers, 



